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languages in general, the nature of dialects, 
on the Frankish Court language during the 
Old High German period, on the one literary 
language of the Middle High German period, 
Socin quotes the various opinions directly 
from the authors, or presents them in his own 
words — which is quite impartially done. His 
position is the comfortable one of Montaigne 
" Que sais-je ? " A non-believer in the exist- 
ance of the one Middle High German written 
language, must be puzzled, yet pleased, by 
the heading of the second chapter of the 
first book : " Die mittelhochdeutsche Schrift- 
sprache," and of the third chapter of the 
same book : "Das Wiederaufleben derSchrift- 
dialekte im i4ten Jahrhundert." What a 
short-lived affair must have been that " allge- 
meine Hof- und Dichtersprache, die durch 
ihren Einfluss auf die Prosa zur mittelhoch- 
deutschen Schriftsprache sich erweitert und 
als solche in Niederdeutschland, theilweise 
auch in den Niederlanden, Geltung erlangt" 
(p. 112). In the thirteenth century it is a great 
institution, in the fourteenth occurs its com- 
plete disintegration. In the fifteenth century, 
the struggle of the dialects and that of the 
various " Kanzleisprachen " with one another 
and with the dialects were resumed, struggles 
that were to last three hundred years. 

Socin calls Middle High German a literary 
language, Middle German, a literary dialect 
(p. 116). Does M. H. G. here include ' Ober- 
deutsch ' (South German) and Middle German, 
as it generally does ? If so, it is a misstate- 
ment, not original with Socin. — For a popular 
book, the author's style is very clumsy. 



H. C. G. Brandt. 



Hamilton College. 



Von Luther bis Lessing von F. Kluge, 
Strassburg. Triibner. 1888. 

This taking title belongs to a collection of 
philological essays, disconnected, but all deal- 
ing with certain important points in the New 
High German period of the language. "Dies 
Biichlein will keine deutsche Sprachgeschi- 
chte sein ; zur Beruhigung fachwissenschaftli- 
cher Gemiiter sei es gesagt," says the author 
in the preface. But I venture to say, that if we 
are to have a history of the German language 



we would rather have it from the author of the 
Etymological Dictionary with its excellent 
historical introduction than from anybody 
else. 

The essays are written with a view to inter- 
est a larger public. In the unpretending book is 
a great deal of research that has yielded new 
points of view and new facts, hidden under a 
genial popular treatment. In the chapter on 
the South and Middle German word-stock, are 
some interesting and very valuable compara- 
tive word-lists chosen from various bible texts. 
They are in fact concordances of the early 
bible translations. No history of the language 
has ever so fully and correctly presented the 
relation of Latin to the literary language and 
to the dialects as is done in the chapters, 
"The Language of the church and of the 
People;" "Latin and Humanism." In the 
essay " Luther and the German Language," 
Kluge cannot be blamed for a little hit at 
Scherer's periods of three hundred years in 
the history of German literature. The 
contents of the rest of the book are indicated 
by the chapter-headings : " Maximilian and 
his ' Kanzlei ; ' " "Authors and Printers;" 
" Literary Language and Dialects in Switzer- 
land ; " " Low German and High German ; " 
" South Germany and the Catholics." 

H. C. G.B. 



ITALIAN LITERATURE IN BAVA- 
RIA. 

The relations of Italian literature to the Ba- 
varian court are discussed by Dr. K. von 
Reinhardtstoettner in the first volume of the 
Jahrbuchfiir Miinchener Geschichte. Materi- 
al for such a study is furnished abundantly 
by the accumulations of the Royal Library at 
Munich, in the shape of librettos, festival com- 
positions, plays, and eulogies of the reigning 
family written by official court poets, theatri- 
cal managers and masters of ceremonies ; 
with occasional sonnets from Italy, celebrating 
the liberality and enlightenment of the foreign 
ruler. 

Thus there is little of literary value, nor are 
the poets themselves of wide reputation. The 
first writer known is Massimo Trojano, a 
Neapolitan, who describes, in 1568, the festi- 
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vals which attended the marriage of William 
V. with Renata of Lorraine. This description, 
in the form of a dialog, shows that already 
Italian customs were in fashion — as in France 
at the same epoch — and that the court pa- 
geants were directed by foreigners. Under 
the rule of William V. and that of his success- 
ors, Italians occupied the positions of court 
orators and poets ; from Italy came art and 
music, and the favors shown their countrymen 
are reflected in the history of Cesare Campa- 
na, who devotes especial attention to Bavaria, 
and in the sonnet of Tasso to Maximilian I. 
while in Italy in 1593. The first half of the 
XVII. century offers but one document, a 
description of the Residenz by Baldossare 
Pistorini ; but with the marriage of Ferdinand 
to Adelaide of Savoy in 1652 begins a period 
of Italian supremacy. The young queen is 
accompanied to her northern home by all her 
southern attendants. The court of Munich 
becomes an Italian colony. In letters, Ade- 
laide herself set the example by composing 
madrigals, strambotti and short comedies. 
To her poets she furnished subjects, inserted 
in their works portions of her own, collected 
in Munich much of the Italian literature of 
the age, and fashioned the court festivals on 
Italian models. Among those patronized by 
her may be mentioned her secretary, Dome- 
nico Gisberti, a Venetian, writer of sonnets 
and allegorical plays without number. The 
rise of the musical drama produced under her 
care many compositions, among which are 
found some of Francesco Sbarra, court poet 
at Vienna, and those of Giovanni Battista 
Maccioni of Orvieto, who had come to Munich 
with Adelaide and who is her chosen poetical 
mouth-piece. Of higher birth is count Pietro 
Paulo Bissari of Vicenza, who had likewise 
an Italian reputation, best known at Munich 
in musical dramas and festival scenes. 
Another noble is the marquis Ranuccio Pal- 
lavicino, attracted from Parma by the fame of 
the Bavarian court and who in Munich cele- 
brates the architecture of the Residenz and 
the magnificence of Ferdinand. 

After the death of Adelaide, in 1676, Ven- 
tura Terzago, a poet of occasion, writer of 
musical dramas and festival plays, rivalled 
Gisberti in the number of his compositions. 
Later, the wars of Max Emmanuel form the 



theme of a poetical album of many authors. 
A noted librettist is Luigi d'Orlandi from 
Mantua. Others drew subjects for musical 
dramas from the works of Corneille and 
Racine. With the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion the glory of the Bavarian court diminish- 
ed. During the first two decades of the XVIII. 
century little literary life is found at Munich, 
but beginning with 1723, when Domenico Lalli 
(Bastian Biancardi) became court poet and 
composed at Munich many sonnets, librettos 
and festival plays, a short-lived revival of Ita- 
lian influence occurred. Villati and Perozzi, 
the latter a close imitator of Petrarch, resisted 
for a time the tide of French tendencies. The 
Arcadians also are patronized and imitated, 
while the operas of Zeno and Metastasio hold 
sway at the theatre. Yet the times were for 
national development. The rise of German 
poetry drove out the artificial Italian lyric, and 
after the middle of the century few traces of 
other poets than librettists remain. 

A bibliography of the period treated in this 
first article, down to the time of Napoleon, is 
appended, and is interesting from the number 
of Italian works published in Munich which 
it enumerates. 

F. M. Warren. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



Untersuchutigen iiber den Satzbau Luthers 
von Dr. Hermann Wunderlich. I 
Theil : Die Pronomina. Munchen, 1887. 

Those who have written about Luther's 
language have been concerned for the most 
part with etymology and with his service to 
New High German, and have had but little to 
do with syntax. Wetzel in ' Die Sprache 
Luthers ' (Stuttgart, 1859), and Lehmann in 
' Luthers Sprache in seiner Ubersetzung des 
neuen Testaments' (Halle, 1873), treated of 
syntax, however, but not from a historical 
point of view and without tracing out the 
details. Moreover, almost all the investiga- 
tions have been confined to the translation of 
the Bible, while the free course of the develop- 
ment of Luther's language is to be sought in 
his original writings. 

For these reasons Dr. Wunderlich has 
opened a broader field for his labors, and, 
beginning with the address to the German 
nobility of 1520, which represents the firststep 
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